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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Witmore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Seasonable Suggestions. 


ANUARY-—It is time to look at the 
stock and see how it is keeping. If 
inclined to be damp, it should be 

turned over ami dried out. Look for 
signs of frost and mice. If the old roots 
are still on, these can be removed in a 
manner already described. After this 
work is done nothing further is necessary 
for this month. 

February—With February come the 
catalogs and price lists of other growers. 
Now is the time to provide for spring 
planting and secure those new varieties 
that we have jotted down in our note 
books. Don’t wait until stock is exhausted 
before you order, you can have the ship- 
ment sent at any time but be sure you 
are going to get what you want. Look 
at your stock again and see that every- 
thing is in good condition. 

If you are publishing a catalog get it oui 
and in the mails and be ready to fill your 
orders as they come in. 

March—Spring will soon be here. Get: 
your stock in readiness to plant, sort your 
sizes and varieties so that you will be 
able to plant without delay when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Get your early orders out and see that 
the stock secured from other growers is 
on its way, provided you want it for early 


Papell -With the coming of April the 
frost is fast leaving the soil, and plowing 
should be done as soon as possible and 
the ground gotten in shape for planting. 
Should the areas be too small to plow the 
spading-fork should be worked diligently. 
Get the soil in a porous, mellow condition 
so that planting can be properly done. 

First plantings can be made as soon as 
the ground is ready; even March plant- 
ings are advisable provided the stock cam 
be planted in safety from late frosts that 
may nip the tender blades as they appear. 
Of course this advice is mot given for 
warmer climates such as California and 
Southern States where planting can be 
done at almost any time of year. In 
these cases one can use their own judg- 
ment as to the proper time to plant. In 
fact, in some climates Gladioli can be 
planted almost any month in the year and 


would live over from year to year without. 
being disturbed as far as frost is con-- 
cerned. Often the corms are left in the 
soil from year to year but this is not ad- 
visable on account of the propagation of 
the plant, and its ability to do its best 
after a period of rest by drying 

The plantings should be made at in- 
tervals for reasons given in previous 
chapters. Small corms and hard-shell 
bulbiets should go in the ground as early 
as possible in order to give them a long 
period of growth. Also plant your Cladi- 
olus seeds. 

May—lIn large areas it is natural! to 
suppose that May draws on before all the 
stock is planted, especially if the grower 
plants for cut flower purposes. In this 
case he lengthens the time of planting so 
that he will be able to cut blooms late iin 
the fall. In this case the last planting 
will take place the last of May or the 
first of June. 

The first plantings are now beginning 
to make an appearance and the rake 
shoulda be used to smooth down the rows 
and kil! the small weeds as they germi- 
nate. By the time the last of May has 
come we are ready to cultivate, using the 
harrow tooth cultivators first. Also em- 
ploy the hoe, and above all do not let the 
weeds get a start. See that labels are in 
their proper location in the row. This 
should be easy if precaution is taken in 
planting by leaving a noticeable space 
between each variety where the label 
should stand in evidence. Should these 
spaces occur without a mark they should 
be looked after. 

June—The entire month of June is 
spent in cultivation and watering. The 
large weeds that have escaped the hoe 
and cultivator should be pulled out by 
hand. Weed the seedlings by hand and 
use the hoe in stirring the dirt after the 
mulching has been removed as described 
in a previous chapter. 

July—Cultivation is continued at least 
once a week but now the plants are large 
enough so that the shovel cultivators can 
be used constantly. It is advisable in 
localities where irrigation is not employed 
and the rainfall scarce to cultivate oftener. 
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This seems to retain the moisture in the 
soil and make it more porous to absorb 
water when it comes. At the end of 
this month we can expect our first crop 
of flowers and the cultivation is over for 
them. They are checked as to the bloom 
to insure correct marking, and the rogues 
puiled out. 

August—This month is given entirely 
to checking and roguing, also cultivating 
the small stock, being careful to water as 
often as necessary. It is not necessary 
to advise the watching of new seedlings 
coming into bloom. This part takes care 
of itself but when a good one appears it 
should be labeled so as to separate it 
from the rest when digging. 

Be ready to photograph those that you 
want to use for the catalog or other pur- 
poses. Remember a day’s delay may 
mean a failure and another year’s wait in 
order to get perfect specimens. This is 
the most important part of the photo- 
graph. If your subject is not good, the 
picture will not be good. Therefore, se- 
lect the cream for this purpose. Handle 
them with care in taking them to the 
photographer so as not to bruise the 
flower and spoil the picture. 

The ordinary photographer is not good 
enough to photograph flowers, his lens is 
not made for this purpose. In other 
words if the subject contains several 
spikes of bloom and they are placed in a 
vase in a natural way the closer ones will 
be prominent in the picture and those 
toward the back will look blurred. The 
commercial photographer is the man to 
do this work. His lens is made for this 
purpose and can take in a large scope 
that will be distinct. With a distinct 
photograph the engraver cam make the 
cut without doing a lot of extra shading 
and painting to bring out the object as it 
should look, which at best is not good as 
compared with that of a proper photo. 

I have found it better to cut the spike 
when first flowers open and take them to 
the office of the photographer to let them 
open. Then there is no chance to bruise 
or mar the flower. To show a flower in- 
dividually is better than to show the en- 
tire spike. We can judge how the plant 
looks by the photo of the spike but to see 
the flower in detail is very difficuit and is 
seldom the case. Therefore, my opinion 
is that the single flower is the proper one 
to photograph, then describe the spike 
rather than to photo the spike and describe 
the flower. 

When colored plates are made the photo 
is painted in colors from the flower itself 
and u as a guide when the plates are 
made. If a flower contains two colors 
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there are two plates for the printer and 
the paper is run through the press twice. 
If it be of three colors three plates are 
made, one for each color, and so on. 

September—After the middle of Sep- 
tember the smal! corms can be taken up 
as they have about finished their growth 
and will hold to the cormels much better 
than if allowed to ripen in the soil. This 
work can start Sept. Ist, if much work is 
to be done. As soon as the frost strikes 
the crop it is time to dig all. The early 
ones should come out first, then on down 
the line to the finish. It might be advis- 
able to dig the early crop first if it has 
been cut for the flowers, as this soon 
checks the growth and they mature at an 
early stage. 

Give the seedlings and fancy varieties 
personal attention. Do not leave this 
work to inexperienced hands as it might 
cause trouble later. Dry the crop in the 
field if possible before storage. See that 
everything is correctly marked and to- 
gether. After this the October snows be- 
gin to fall and the fall orders can be filled. 
By the middle of November we can close 
the cellars except for inspection now and 
then until January. 

While the above suggestions are brief 
it is supposed that the reader has followed 
us through the preceding chapters where 
these points have been drawn out. It 
will be easy to look up any point from 
the headings of the previous chapters. 


Gladiolus Corms Frozen. 


One of our subscribers sent us a sample 
corm out of his stock which he believes 
was frozen during the cold spell ir Janu- 
ary. We beg to offer a suggestion that 
in every bulb storage cellar a thermom- 
eter be placed near the stock, preferably 
near the fleor if there is much liability of 
variation in temperature. Guess-work 
should not be relied upon and often a 
cellar feels warmer during a cold spell in 
winter than it really is. It is dangerous 
to let the temperature go below 32°F., 
and you should be reasonably sure that 
you have a thermometer somewhere near 
correct. 


Gladiolus Catalogues. 


The Gladiolus catalogues this year are 
unusually good and those who are grow- 
ing Gladioli should have a copy of all of 
them. They make a useful reference 
library, and there is some real good in- 
formation on culture, etc., contained 
therein. It is not yet too late to secure 
these fine catalogues for reference. 
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Money in Gladioii. 


as we go traveling up and down, 
hrough villa village, hamlet, country, town, 
speeding on in rushing car, 


We, a the ape near and far, 
Giad when old scenes and friends we meet, 
nd sometimes new acquaintance greet, 
pan pp teed ing word, 
oft overheard, 
Storing ti } ple jew ' future use, 
These od ends of seas loose, 


et te find som en grain 
In chaff of ‘ik all ligt Tight a vain. 
Thus, as I listened unaware 
Some words seemed borne upon the air, 
Erstwhile exclaimed some. e, passer-by, 
“ There’s money in Gladioli.” 


™ Fey ust fie th and blossom, sure’s you're born, 
at ay farmer’s beans or corn, 
hardy as a Turnip, . 
Or Ragweed, s70 wing neath your feet. 
ust plant "em and ¢ they’re bound to grow 
ether you wake or sieep, you know, 
It’s just their nature thus to do, 
they can’t help it, nor can you. 
— plant ’em. and your labor ’s done, 
rust to the weather and the sun, 
*T will sure surprise you, how they "ll grow, 
esplendent as the flowers blow 
And every spike will bring, when sold, 
Almost its weight in soli gold, 
orc countless eager buyers 
g, outstretched hand Some eg 
To ea er them with Ce 
There’s Money in Gladioli.”’ 


And then I listen, and look wise, 
And 


Pe. Ah, it still eludes my sig’ 
pictured scene is far less bright, 
A path by by toil unceasing, hard. 


While, one by one, investments sent 
Like ships upon a trackless sea, 
ence few have e’er returned to me,— 
I see but t that Ohio Lie— 
“* There’s Money in Gladioli.” 


we! Money in Gladioli! 
Oh, What a vhopping. downright—why-—- 

A Half—a @ cent— 

Best spikes that e’er “to aueaiat went. 
And thankful, even to get so much. 
Quite on a level with the Dutch. 

bulbs, that for a thousand, good. 
half-a-dozen 


plexed to pay the rent, 
wae ile sore pe pies yavene the sea, 
sellers crowding hungri 
How happy should we be ti = “while 
We listen with a crooked smile, 
.. AS some affirm, assert, imply, 
There’s Money in Gladiol. ™ 


And yet, as I consider long, 
Perhaps ’ tis not so very rong. 

I’m sure that many shekels fair 

That once were mine, are hidden there, 
In vain I've tried to coax them k, 

ice more to gather them,—alack— 
Securely buried still they lie, 
Much money in Gladioli. 
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But I’ve enjoyed the ost, | , m sure; 
For a New ite, “ 
Like Baking wy — D. 
With highest standards fit to cope, 
A Blue, more azure than the old, 
A Yellow, fair as "Truscan gold, 
A Red to put the sun to shame, 
Hard task to find a fitting name— 
All colors in a combination 
Framed to incite to (s) peculs ation, 
we  Blotch and Marking we may seek 
With Mendel’s I.aw play hide and seek, 
Or, like the Le mead 's game, 
ons = ~ Lean phew my afiame, 
dreams of beauty new and rare, 
Bore when we isp—tt isn’t there ! 
But, freak or failure, come what may, 
We keep the trail from day to day, 
Rypecting s still the entre nous, 
Th ne (on ae oe tb ™ 
e beauty—mayhap—by a: v, 
The “money” in Gladioly. 


So while its glow the sunshine yields 
To “rainbows in Ohio fields,” 
Whose brilliancy and grace combine 
To lure to oe elusive shrine 
New throngs of devotees, intent 
To find where homage may be lent, 
new wonder comes to view 
We drop the old to grasp the new, 
For what is lucre, when a prize 
Like that is held before our eyes? 
. Freely, as in days of yore, 
e streams of golden shekels pour, 
And thus the saying verify— 
* There’s Money in Gladioli.” 3 
- Wilbur A. Christy. 


Gladishen~Lanandiuie. 


| Subject af illustration on eur front cover page. } 


Originated by H. H. Groff and intro- 
duced by Arthur Cowee, Beriin, N. Y. 

It is a most attractive variety with 
large, well-opened flowers of pale lavender 
shade with a large cream blotch in the 
throat. 

It grows to a height of over 4 feet and 
is a rapid multiplier. At times during a 
hot season the petals become flecked with 
carmine and some think that this adds 
to the charm of the variety. This effect 
is, however, abnormal and is similar to 
what may be seen in some other varieties. 

Meritorious varieties of a lavender 
shade are not plentiful and Lavendula may 
well be considered a valuable addition to 
this class. 


Those who have grown Gladioli from 
seed are doubtless doing the same thing 
again this year. Those who have never 
grown from seed shouid try it this year. 
You can get seed from our advertisers or 
from your nearest grower. If you fail to 


secure it, write the editor. Growing from 
seed is interesting especially if from your 
own hand hybridized seed. The great 
range of color and the variety of forms 
which greet the eye as the new bloom 
unfolds is a source of never ending in- 
terest and pleasure. 























MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











WHY THE CAT ROBBED THE BIRD’S NEST 
IN THE LILAC—WEEDING BULBLETS. 


“Now, ‘Cape,’ jump through the hoop 
and play you’re a performing lion,” and 
Caper jumped, much to the merriment of 
his little playmate who laughed gleefully 
as he scampered around her, apparently 
enjoying the fun as much as she. Seeing 
old “Nig” asleep on the sofa, he ran 
under it and slyly reaching his paw up 
over the edge, saucily struck at him, 
dodging back out of sight. Nig, aroused 
yom his nap, yawned, stretched, jumped 
to the floor and waving his tail indignantly, 
walked sedately to the rug in front of the 
grate while Caper, with mischief in his 





Mrs. Austin’s screen 
and her pet cat. 


lers and Gladiolus trays 


eyes, and moving his head with each 
movement of the tail, crouched low, made 
a dash for it but was struck at angrily. 
Dodging the blow he raced around the room 
a couple of times, caught sight of his own 
tail and whirled in pursuit dizzily rolling 
over on his back. Up again and sidling 
away with back arched, then pirouetting, 
a picture of dainty grace and a source 
of never-ending amusement to Mary, 
the little lame daughter of the farmer, 
who spent many happy hours playing 
with her pet that would otherwise have 
dragged slowly and wearily by. Caper 
was intelligent, quick to learn tricks, and 
when the child cried, expressed sympathy 
very plainly by rubbing his head against 
her and mewing pitifully. His mother, 
old Tabby, had been in the family a long 
time and had proved herself to be a most 
excellent destroyer of rats and mice, and 
had transmitted this trait to her progeny. 
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She was a masterhand at training kittens 
and seldom missed the opportunity to 
lead them to the field at time of hauling 
in the cornfodder. As the farmer ti¢~ped 
the corn shock over they would catch the 
scurrying mice. Once after a frolic with 
her kittens at the barn she started to the 
house and as they ventured to follow, 
turned and looked at them. She made 
no sound nor raised a paw but each kitten 
shrank back as if struck and crept to the 
nest. 

Caper had become an expert hunter 
and so valuable that the farmer toox 
special interest in him. He saw that he 
had his saucer of milk at morning and 
night and often some table scraps, and 
that he did not go hungry when mice and 
rats were scarce, feeding him at such 
times a cheap grade of salmon, for the 
cat is a carnivorous animal and craves 
meat even when she has plenty of milk. 
The farmer liked birds as well as cats 
and made houses and nesting places for 
them, and Caper had never been known 
to catch them, preferring rodents. So 
sleek and beautiful was he that he at- 
tracted much attention and one day an 
aute party picnicing by the roadside 
nearby, coaxed him to them, put him in 
a bag and carried him away. After sev- 
eral hours’ travel the fastenings of the 
bag worked loose and Caper, thoroughly 
frightened, was off in a flash. In a panic 
of fear he ran toward the first shelter in 
sight, a barn, although he saw the strange 
dog. At home the barn was a place of 
safety and the collie his friend. But the 
face of this one showed a viciousness he 
had never dreamed of. Instead of a race 
for sport it was a race for life and he barely 
escaped those terrible jaws. Hidden at 
last he dared not venture out but he was 
faint and hungry and hearing a slight 
rustle which he hoped might be a mouse, 
turned and found himself facing a mon- 
ster cat. Protected at home he was not 
prepared to fight and slowly backed away. 
At milking time in the morning he 

a drink but a strange voice said: “O, so 
you are the tramp that awoke us this 
morning. Sic’im, Sport,” and again came 
the race for life. 

Days passed, there were few mice. Cau- 
tiously he crept about the fields and 
hunted as he had never hunted before, 
for he was starving. A bird fluttered by 
as if wounded and at the same instant 
came a sound at his side, and at the edge of 
a tuft of grass he saw a nest full of young 
birds which he quickly devoured. 
choice morsel but not nearly enough for 
so hungry a cat. In an agony of defense 
the mother bird fluttered too near and was 
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also caught. Never had food tasted so 
e@ good. There were more birds than mice 
and he began hunting them, became 
bolder finally venturing even near the 
houses. Was it the memory of tis early 
training, when he ‘had been well fed, and 
had been punished for even looking at a 
bird, that caused him to utter the plain- 
tive sound which warned and thus saved 
the life of the robin in the lilac from 
whose nest he stole the egg ? 

Not only for children and on the farm 
is the cat an entertaining pet. The 
farmer who retires from active labor and 
perhaps moves to town takes his cat with 
him. He has been accustomed to caring 
for animals many years on the farm, and 
he misses his horses putting their noses 
over the manger to be rubbed and petted. 
He misses the calves and cows and sheep. 
He cannot enjoy having a dog in town 
and crushing his noble spirit by keep- 
ing him muzzled, but he can keep a cat. It 
is company for him and becomes a pet, 
which not only lowers his high cost of 
living by saving his food from rodents, 
but in doing so boards herseif. 

In this age of automobiles there are 
few horses kept in the towns and cities, 
and with no grains the mice and rats 
must seek their living in the houses. Ifthe 
cat is belled and its usefulness destroyed, 
there can be no doubt but that within a 
short period of time, the damage from 
rodents would more than equal the loss 
of crops and farm products ruined by in- 
sects that might have been eaten by 
birds, that some claim were killed by 
cats. In the hunting season thousands of 
birds are massacred by hunters for sport (?) 
but the cat kills only for food on which 
to subsist. Perhaps the cat is entitled to 
a few, but precisely as it is a law of na- 
ture that there must be enemies (not 
human enemies) to keep the birds in 
check so is the.cat nature’s agent to sup- 
press rodents. She not only destroys a 
large number in quest for food but her 
presence also frightens them away where 
they are destroyed by other agencies. It 
is the starved tramp cat, and the neglected 
cat that, perhaps like the man-eating 
lion, acquires a taste for bird meat and 
hunts it in preference. 

* * * * 

We suppose that you planted the Gladi- 
olus bulblets as early as possible in April 
(in northern Ohio) when the ground was 
full of moisture, and if according to our 
instructions, given many times, you sowed 
them thickly in drills which were covered 
and ridged, you have probably gone over 
them with the horse weeder or hand 
rake, according to the size of your plot, 
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and ridged them again and perhaps used 
the weeder the second time, as they 
should be gone over about once a week. 
When one sees the countless little white 
weeds which are destroyed he will realize 
the importance of planting in rows and 
the alternate ridging and leveling of them 
whether the plot be large or small. If 
they were stored slightly damp, so that the 
hard shells or outer covering will break 
easily they would nearly all come up at 
once, although there are always some 
stragglers. As the little green blades 
come through the soil, rake them lightly 
crosswise of the row with a hand garden 
rake. The rows may be worked this way 
a second time after which the few weeds 
that will come up afterward may be easily 


pulled by hand. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Definition of an Amateur by 
Ottawa Horticultural Society. 


A prize list comes to us from the Ot- 
tawa Horticultural Society, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, from which we extract a definition 
which is interesting in connection with 
the discussion which has taken place in 
our columns on what constitutes an 
amateur. Please note the three sections 
a, b and c, all growers who can properly 
be termed amateurs. We are pleased to 
print this concise and sensible statement 
regarding the status of an amateur : 


(A) The term “ Amateur ” used in its broadest 
sense, is a person who grows plants (flowers, 
fruits, vegetabies, etc.) solely for the enjoyment, 
or for the domestic use, of the produce and not 
for the purpose of obtaining pecuniary benefit 
therefrom to the extent of a considerable part of, 
or, his total income. 

Such persons may be: _ 2 

(a) Amateurs employing paid and regular 
assistance. 

(b) Amateurs employing paid and occasional 
assistance. 

(c) — employing no paid assistance 


The fact that any such person does occasionally 
dispose of surplus stock for money does not dis- 
qualify him unless such surplus is definitely grown 
with the object of returning annual profit. 

No person shall allowed to compete 

an “Amateur” who: 

intentionally grows for sale the plants 
mentioned above for the purpose of a 
livelihood. 

(2) is in the employ of other persons grow- 

ing plants for such pu 

(3) is regularly ¢m loyed or, wage by those 
describe: mateurs” in Section (a) 
of Class * aR, ye or by any institution, 
public or private, which employs him as 
a regular and qualified assistant in horti- 
cultural work. 


When the backward season is broken 


by a moderate temperature a satisfactory 
growing season may be looked for. 


-— 


a 
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“ Money in Gladioli.” 


We are pleased to print Wilbur A. 
Christy’s verses with the above title on 
page 70 of this issue. Mr. Christy takes 
a view which is quite opposite to that of 
some of our optimistic Gladiolus writers. 
It is very easy indeed to figure out how 
much money can be made in growing 
Gladioli, but it is noticeable that those 
who grow Gladioli do not get rich accord- 
ing to the figures. 

Growing Gladioli is just as much a 
special business as would be the growing 
of any other crop and it requires the 
same special preparation and study. Ifa 
new beginner in the business makes a 
notable success of it the first year, he 
may attribute it to good luck rather than 
good management, and some of the oldest 
ones in the business have “off” seasons 
where conditions are wrong for good re- 
sults. Therefore, it is wise for those just 
embarking in the business to not feel 
that they are going to get rich the first 
year. Caution should be used in starting 
to grow Gladioli by undertaking the busi- 
ness in a comparatively small way at 
first, to feel out the trade requirements, 
and to become familiar with the details of 
the business. 





We very much dislike the expression 
which is often heard that there is “ money 
in” this, that or the other thing. People 
who get this impression about any par- 
ticular line of business are perhaps likely 
to find out as Mr. Christy’s verses indi- 
cate, that there is money in the proposi- 
tion because they have sunk a lot of 
money in it. Adequate returns from any 
business depend on a set of conditions 
which are influenced by good judgment, 
and circumstances, and conservative man- 
agement. Care and attention are abso- 
lutely necessary in every line of human 
endeavor with which we are acquainted, 
to insure its success. Even with all these 
things, success does not always come. 

The growing of Gladioli as a com- 
mercial proposition offers perhaps as 
good an opportunity as other lines of 
work, but no positive statement can be 
made as to whether or not it will suc- 
ceed for any particular individual. Don’t 
expect figures to be verified the first 
year. Growing Gladioli is not a sure 
thing, no more than growing potatoes is a 
sure thing, and I guess we all know about 
how the potato crop behaved last year. 

War conditions may adversely affect 
Gladiolus growing. Who can tell? 
MADISON COOPER. 





Express Rates on Bulbs. 

Gladiolus corms, which class as bulbs 
in shipping by express, should take second 
class express rate, but it has come to our 
attention that in many cases shippers 
have been charged the first class rate. 
We, therefore, call attention to the fact 
that bulbs take a low rate and both ship- 
pers and receivers should see to it that 
they secure this rate. Get a rate book 
from your local express agent if possible, 
or at least ask to see the tariff. All pack- 
ages containing Gladiolus corms should 
be plainly marked “Bulbs,” and during 
freezing weather, the words, “Keep from 
Frost” may be added to advantage. Thus 
the contents of the package are known to 
the express agent and he makes the rate 
accordingly. 


We want to say to Gladiolus growers 
who grow commercially and especially 
those who grow for the wholesale trade, 
that THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is 
giving some surprising results in the way 
of selling wholesale quantities. We just 
had a letter from one of our oldest adver- 
tisers who says that he has made more 
wholesale sales from his advertising in 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER this 
past winter than at retail. Some of our ad- 
vertisers seem to think that THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER reaches amateurs 
mostly. They would be surprised to see 
the numbers of letters coming into this 
office using printed stationery showing 
that the writer is in the business of grow- 
ing for market. 


That there may be no need for wrong 
use of the plural and singular form of 
the word used to designate the beautiful 
flower to which this publication is de- 
voted, we have placed at the head of our 
editorial column a little note which can 
be used as reference at any time. We 
intend to run this regularly, at least for 
the present. It is quite surprising how 
few people know the correct use of the 
singular and plural of the word Gladiolus. 
We want to give them a chance to learn 
if they are so disposed. 
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Don’t Worry About 
Gladiolus Corm Disease. 


One of our subscribers asks the ques- 
tion why there is so much talk about 
disinfecting diseased Gladiolus corms and 
this was partly answered editorially in 
the March issue. We honestly believe that 
there is altogether too much talk about it 
considering the fact that disease is not 
prevalent to any great extent. Some grow- 
ers are greatly agitated and bothered cer- 
tain years and the next year their troubles 
apparently largely disappear. Our own 
experience is varied, but we have never 
had any serious trouble from disease, and 
we have never used any treatment for 
diseased corms before planting. Consid- 
ering the fact that we have had corms 
from all over the world, pretty nearly, 
and many of them more or less diseased 
(some of them indeed very much “more”) 
it would seem that with ordinary precau- 
tion in planting, culture and curing that 
disease will gradually eliminate itself 
rather than become worse. 


MADISON COOPER. 


The tendency toward planting for food 
supplies instead of flowers will doubtless 
have considerable influence on the grow- 
ing of Gladioli during the season of 1917, 
but we do not look for the war to con- 
tinue long nor to be as serious a matter 
to this country as many people seem to 
think. While it is all well enough to be 
economical and grow foods and help the 
world shortage, yet we should not forget 
our love for the beautiful, and the growing 
of flowers is not an extravagance in any 
possible definition of the word. Those 
who want to economize should hunt out 
the really useless wastes and expenditures 
for those things which are not only use- 
less in themselves, but a positive detri- 
ment to the individual. Flower growing 
is an education in itself and a develop- 
ment of the spiritual and higher side of 
humanity. Cut out the foolish things but 
do not consider flower growing as one of 
them. 
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Cold Storage and Flowers. 


From Ice and Cold Storage (England.) 


THE man in the street the idea of 
employing cold storage in connection 
with the care and culture of flowers 

would appear absurd. He knows very 
much better; if he has a garden he 
knows that flowers bloom only when the 
sun shines; he knows also that all kinds 
of heating devices are employed by flor- 
ists to bring the flowers on, so as to 
bloom earlier than they would in the 
cpen. Some of the most beautiful flow- 
ers, as is well known—orchids for in- 
stance, and a few roses and others—will 
only bloom in an atmosphere whose tem- 
perature is maintained continuously at a 
fairly high figure. Frost, too, he recog- 
nizes as the great enemy of the flower 
grower; it is frost that often throws back 
his roses, when they have been coming on 
rather early owing to a mild winter, and 
it is frost that strikes his lovely cactus 
dahlias as witha blight. It seems absurd, 
on the face of it, to talk of low tempera- 
tures in connection with flowers, and yet, 
as refrigeration engineers know, cold stor- 
age is making steady headway in the great 
industries of floriculture, and horticulture. 
For a good many years now, that sweet 
little bloom, the Lily of the Valley, has 
been seen in florists’ shop windows the 
whoie year round—though its proper 
time of blooming is in the spring -and 
florists are able to accomplish this by the 
aid of cold storage. The young plants 
are taken out of the ground just about 
the time when they would begin to push 
their first green shoots above ground, and 
are piaced in boxes in cold storage, the 
temperature maintained being consider- 
ably below freezing point. When blooms 
are required, the plants are taken out of the 
cold store, and either placed in soil, or 
moss fibre, in pots indoors, or in the soil 
out of doors during the summer, and the 
blooms appear in from three to five 
weeks. Numerous bulbs are transported 
annually from Japan and elsewhere to 
this country, the bulbs being kept at a 
low temperature during the voyage, and 
many of them are kept in cold store on 
arrival until they are wanted; the blooms 
being obtainable in from four weeks to 
three months after removal from the cold 
store. But this, useful and profitable 


as it is to the florists who have taken 
advantage of it, is only a small part of 
the work that cold storage will do to as- 
sist the florist. 





Horticulture and floricuiture are both 
wonderfully interesting in themselves, and 
large sums are made by those who are 
skilled in them, and have capital at their 
command; but there is a very large ele- 
ment of uncertainty about them. Both 
are largely encouraged by the shows that 
are held during the summer and autumn 
in all parts of the kingdom ; a prize for a 
perfect bloom of a particular fiower, or 
the exhibition of an entirely new bloom, 
usually bringing numerous orders at good 
prices. But here is where the element 
of uncertainty comes in, and where cold 
storage will assist to neutralize the un- 
certainty, if properly employed. With 
the greatest care, blooms of particular 
flowers sometimes come forward too 
quickly—and this applies both to flowers 
grown in the open and under glass—and 
is due to the uncertainty of our climate. 
The sun will be behind clouds for days, 
and it will appear as if a particular bloom 
will take some days to mature, and then 
the sun will shine out in full brilliance 
for several hours, perhaps right on the 
greenhouse, or on the flower if it is in 
the open, with the result that the bloom 
may be so far forward as to be passé on 
the day of the show, and the careful 
work of months at least, perhaps years, 
may be lost. It is here that the cold 
store comes in; if the plant is caught, so 
to speak, before the process of maturing 
has gone too far, and is removed to a 
cold store, especially arranged for treat- 
ing plants under these conditions, the 
process of maturing may be retarded for 
as long as the florist chooses, and it may 
be brought out of cold store, in sufficient 
time to completely mature it for the 
show, so that it may appear before the 
judges at its very best. And this applies 
not only to plants growing in pots that 
can be removed into a cold store in their 
pots, but also cut flowers. Everyone 
knows how quickly cut flowers go off, 
under ordinary conditions, after removal 
from their plants; probably most of us 
have noticed also how many of the cut 
flowers exhibited in flower shows go off 
on the second day, sometimes even on 
the afternoon of the first day. They are 
cut in the early morning usually, their 
stems are kept in water, and at some 
flower shows one sees an attempt made 
to keep their stems by the evaporation of 

[Concluded on page 78.) 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


GLADIOLI IN MISSISSIPPI. 


In this hot sun-smitten climate, ( Mis- 
sissippi) many of your cultural directions 
are utterly worthless, especially those 
about planting corms for the purpose of 
having a succession of blooms until frost. 
That is impossible in Mississippi. After 
the middle of July the sun is so intense 
that it blistefs every spike, no matter 
how carefully watered, and dwarfs the 
blooms besides. Moreover, I find the 
best way to get a succession of blooms is 
not to plant a succession of corms, but 
plant varieties that bloom at differing in- 
tervals. : 

Thus I depend for the first blooms on 
Pink Beauty, then comes Hailey, then 
Mrs. Francis King, then America and 
finally Princeps. If these bulbs are planted 
about the latter part of March or the 
first part of April they will furnish a 
succession of flowers from about the 10th 
of June tothe 10th of July. Corms planted 
late as the first part of May bloom, but 
they are weak and the flower-spikes are 
inferior. I find also that Klondyke and 
Lily Lehmann and Mrs. Pendleton bloom 
just a little bit later than Halley, while 
Baron Hulot and Pink Perfection are in 
bloom with America and Niagara. 

While we want every Gladiolus that is 
awarded a prize, I find it best to rely on 
the oid favorites for a sure crop. 
course, I try many of the new ones by 
way of experiment. They are lovely but 
expensive and not lovelier than some of 
the old ones. 

My advice to those who wish flowers 
would be to plant but few varieties but 
plenty of each. Indeed, I believe it would 
be good policy for Southern growers to 
confine themselves to the following varie- 
ties: Haiiey, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Mrs. 
Francis King, America, Baron Joseph Hu- 
lot, Brenchleyensis, Lily Lehmann and Ni- 
agara. T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 











CORN WORMS. 


I have seen nothing in THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER about corn worms. 
Last July I planted two fields with about 
240,000 America for the late market and 
the corn worms devoured nearly every 
bud before they showed color. I did not 
cut 150 flowers from the lot. I do not 
know how to combat this pest. If anyone 
can give me suggestions would be glad to 
have them do so. CaRL D. HALE. 
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CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE TREATMENT FOR 
GLADIOLUS CORM DISEASES. 


Several years ago when I had consider- 
able scab or disease on my Gladiolus 
corms I treated them just as you would 
treat disease on scabby potatoes, using 
corrosive sublimate at the rate of two 
ounces to fourteen gallons of water. The 
corrosive sublimate should jirst be dis- 
solved in a small amount of boiling water 
in a glass or earthen cup or crock as it 
will cut or corrode any metal utensil. 
After dissolving add the corrosive subli- 
mate to 14 gallons of water. Soak the 
bulbs 90 minutes in the solution. I use 
a large barrel and twice the quantity of 
solution given above. The bulbs may be 
put in a sack and with a pulley in the 
ceiling to lower and hoist them, they can 
be conveniently handled. They are al- 
lowed to drain in another tub so as to 
facilitate the use of the solution. Treat 
the day before about the quantity that 
can be planted the next day. After two 
years’ use of this treatment I have never 
been bothered with scab or disease. Old 
crates which have had diseased corms in 
should be dipped in the solution to free 
them from the disease germs as it can be 
carried over in the old crates. 

P. O. COBLENTZ. 





MISSPELLED GLADIOLUS NAMES. 


Two names of Gladioli are usually mis- 
spelled. One of these is Gov. Hanly, 
named by permission for ex-Gov. Hanly 
of Indiana. The incorrect spelling is 
Gov. Hanley, adding an “e” which does 
not belong in the name. 

The second is Red Amarillas, named 
for its near resemblance to the Amaryllis. 
The spelling was changed from Red Am- 
aryliis to Red Amarillas with the view of 
having people know when they see the 
name Red Amarillas that it could not be 
an Amaryllis but must be something else. 

ANTHONY B. KUNDERD. 





GLADIOLUS CORM GRADERS. 


I want to say in connection with the 
article referring to Mr. Swett’s graders 
in April number, that I have used round 
hoie graders for some time. Had a tin- 
ner stamp holes in sheet of tin 14 in., 
1 in. and in. The 4 in. screen I use is 
of square mesh. I believe the pig skin 


grader would be better, or any tough 
skin stretched on a frame, and holes 
punched, or the makers of seed graders 
could supply the Gladiolus growers with 
different sized screens. Let’s hear from 
someone else. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY. 
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A REAL AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE. 


To THe Eprror :— 


I have read all THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER has had to say about what con- 
stitutes an amateur, and I have smiled 
and smiled. 

This letter shall be called “ The Con- 
fessions of an Amateur,” — wherefore 
listen : 

I began my career as a grower of the 
Gladiolus a bit'more than fourteen years 
ago when a neighbor gave me a handful 
of,corms to put in my first garden in a 
new home. There were, possibly, a dozen, 
—two colors, red and pink, and of the 
old-fashioned small flowered type. That 
they might not be lonely, I bought a dozen 
of mixed bulbs to put with them, and so 
my Gladiolus bed was started. 

From year to year I bought a few new 
bulbs, mixtures mostly, with now and 
then a low-priced collection of named 
varieties. The year that America was 
first advertised I bought one corm, at a 
price that was most reckless extrav- 
agance, I thought then. The blossom 
was a wonder, though, but not so great a 
wonder as one that bloomed from among 
my mixed varieties. Where I got it I 
never knew, and it certainly was a queen 
disguised as a beggar maid, for most of 
my mixtures at that time had been poor 
and unsatisfactory from my later point of 
view. But this one bloom was as large as 
America, of the rounded form of Golden 
King, and of as great substance, while the 
color was a deep solid maroon, with a spark- 
ling surface as though it had been sprinkled 
with diamond dust. I have never since seen 
anything like it, for though Geo. Paul 
is somewhat similar in color, it is far in- 
ferior in every way. Unfortunately, I was 
ill that fall, and could not attend to the 
gathering of my bulbs, which were not dried 
out enough, packed too closely, and many 
of them rotted in storage. The Marvel, 
as 1 had named my unknown beauty, was 
among the ones destroyed, doubtless, for 
it never bloomed for me again. It had 
done its work, however, by showing me 
what a wonderful thing a Gladiolus bloom 
could be, so that I began buying better 
varieties. 

Seven years ago I again got surprised 
by a mixture which scattered through 
my collection a variety that makes corms 
and -cormels to an extent that makes 
all other sorts look like race suicide, but 
never, never blossoms. I had planted 
these corms with all their increase two 
years, before I awoke to the fact that 
they were simply playing “dog in the 
manger,” as it were, and the five years 
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since has not sufficed to get rid of them 
all. This year, however, I shall be wholly 
relentless, and everything which fails to 
show a bloom, goes into the discard. 

I have given away many bulbs, dis- 
carded others as worthless, lost a few 
now and then, as they apparently “ran 
out,” and have never had more than 700 
or 800 bulbs at any one time. One day, 
four years ago last August, a local florist 
happened to pass my home and stopped 
to admire the display my three double 
rows of Glads in the height of bloom 
presented. He asked me if I would sell 
some, and carried away three dozen spikes 
of blossoms for which he had paid me five 
cents each. I had given away armfuls of 
flowers, year after year, and should doubt- 
less have given away those very ones, so 
it was just like finding money. Each 
year since then, I have sold a few dozen 
spikes, only to put the money into new 

ulbs. 

According to some of the debaters, this 
sale of blooms put me out of the “class 
of amateurs,” and that is why | smile, 
because whatever they finally decide, I 
shall still be “the lady with the flower 
garden,” as the children call me, putting 
out my bulbs, watching each prick through 
the soil, knowing every plant by heart, 
and finally cutting armfuls of bioom for 
the hospital and the neighbors, and if 
the florist comes and gets a few for a 
funeral spray or wedding decorations, 
I’m sure I shall be just as “amateur” as 
ever. E. H. P. 





PROMOTING INCREASE OF GLADIOLUS 
CORMS. 


An old gardener says that if you have 
a rare bulb that does not produce bulb- 
lets, to dig down after the leaves are up 
a foot and gently scratch its sides until 
the skin is broken in various places, that 
this will induce the formation of bulblets. 
He also says the roots can be changed 
into sprouts by cutting the bulb in half 
crossways (horizontally) and planting the 
bottom half upside down in sand, thus 
exposing the root surface to the light. The 
roots will sprout in large numbers and 
each will produce a small bulb. The 
upper half of the bulb may be forced like 
a perfect bulb. C. M. S. 


Westerbeek & Klyn 
Locate in the U. S. 


The announcement that the Cushman 
Gladiolus Co., of Sylvania, Ohio, has sold 
their entire stock to Westerbeek & Klyn, 
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Sassenheim, Holland, appears in our ad- 
vertising pages. 

Last season the Cushman Gladiolus 
Co. grew a large quantity of Gladioli for 
Westerbeek & Klyn and finding the Ameri- 
can grown stock cleaner and better look- 
ing than the Holland grown and also owing 
to the present disturbed conditions of 
shipping from Europe, they decided to 
grow their stock here. Arrangements 
have been made with Mr. Ralph Cush- 
man to continue for them the growing of 
leading varieties of Gladioli and all plant- 
ing stock for propagation will be moved to 
one base in America and grown here for 
the American trade. This will put Wes- 
terbeek & Klyn on an even footing with 
American growers and in addition to 
Gladioli, they expect to add the growing 
of peonies and dahlias and other stock as 
demand calls for it. 

Under the new arrangement Wester- 
beek & Klyn expect to be able to satisfy 
their customers in this country perfectly 
and those who have already dealt with 
this firm are aware of their liberality and 
promptness in business methods. 


Cold Storage and Flowers. 
[Continued from page 75.) 


water with which moss is soaked, the 
stems being surrounded with it. We sug- 
gest that better results would be obtained 
if the blooms were cut a very little before 
maturity, and kept in cold store till the 
very last minute. We suggest also that 
the committees who organize flower shows 
would do well to call in the assistance of 
refrigeration engineers to help them keep 
the marquees cool. It would be much 
fairer to the exhibitors, and much pleas- 
anter to the visitors, if the temperature 
of the marquees were maintained at about 
50°F. or even less. The blooms would 
maintain their freshness very much 
longer, and it would be quite a pleasure, 
instead of the task it sometimes is to the 
lover of flowers to go through the whole 
of them. 

We have introduced this subject, as it 
appears to us that there is a very wide 
field for refrigeration engineers in con- 
nection with both floriculture and horti- 
culture in the future. At the present 
time, while the war is on, flowers are 
more or less of a luxury, though they 
are very comforting in a hospital ‘ward, 
or in a sick room anywhere. The war 
must end some time, however, and then 
there will be the difficult problem of find- 
ing employment for the large numbers 
of returning soldiers who will not care 
to go back to indoor work, and for the 
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large numbers of women whom the re- 
turning men will displace. Already, be- 
fore the war, educated and cultured 
women had taken up both industries with 
considerable profit to themselves, and it 
is more than probable that large numbers 
of both sexes will take them up after the 
war. If they have cold storage apparatus, 
as well as heating appiiances and electric 
light, they have almost complete control 
ot the conditions under which flowers can 
be successfully grown and marketed. 
Cold storage should do for florists what 
it has done for fruit growers in America, 
enable. them to hold their produce back 
when the market is glutted. 

But, as with many other problems that 
refrigeration engineers have tackled, there 
is a great deal of work to be done. Florists 
and horticulturists know that every plant 
requires to be studied separately, and 
similarly the best conditions for each 
plant in cold storage will have to be 
studied; the best temperature, and the 
best humidity. It will not do to put any 
flowers into any atmosphere and to im- 
agine, because it is a cold store, that the 
flower will be preserved. Obviously, 
flowers growing or cut, must not be frozen, 
and equally obviously, it will not be wise 
to subject them to a drying air current. 
Dry air, it will be remembered, is already 
responsible for lessening the weight of 
some produce in cold store, by reason of 
the evaporation it causes; much evapora- 
tion wouid be fatal to most flowers. 


Send Bill with Goods. 
Gladiolus growers as well as many 
other people who are engaged in mer- 
chandising, are slow about sending bills 
for goods shipped. Years ago a bill was 
considered a dun, but in this enlightened 
age this is not so, and any business man 
wants to see the bill with the goods or 
before they arrive. It is necessary to 
have the bill in order to check the goods 
accurately. We, therefore, suggest that 
Gladiolus growers mail bill at time of 
shipment in all cases. Whether goods 
are paid for before shipment or after re- 
ceived makes no difference. If paid for 
they should be accompanied by a receipted 

bill or memorandum of shipment. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


E. M. Smith, East Hartford,Conn. Retail cata- 
logue and price list of Dahlias and Gladioli. 


Wilmore Floral Co., Box i111, Denver, Colo. 
Sixteen_ page catalogue of Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, etc. Well illustrated and with 
good descriptions of varieties. 
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Iris Culture in Southern California.* 


By Mrs. J. J. DEAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


While we have been making a special 
study of the Iris for several years, we find 
we still have much to learn, and it may 
be some of your members are better 
posted on the subject than we are, but if 
we can interest some who have not given 
the Iris much thought and attention, 
particularly in some of the species and 
varieties not commecenly cultivated, per- 
haps the few minutes of your valuable 
time we occupy will not be entirely wasted. 

You have all doubtless heard the Iris 
called Lily, Flag, Fleur de Lis, Poor Man’s 
Orchid; also that the name in the Greek 
signifies rainbow. Botanically, we are 
told, the Iris is closely related to the Lily 
and Orchid, and the prismatic colors of the 
spectrum are well represented with their 
different tones, and intermingling of shades 
and tints of different colors, with a great 
variety of markings. 

We find many people are familiar only 
with the more common forms of the Ger- 
manics, perhaps the Spanish and English 
Irises, and also some of the Japanese hy- 
brids. To many it is a surprise to learn 
there is such a great variety of species and 
varieties, and new ones being found and 
a great number of choice hybrids being 
added every year. 

We owe much to the knowledge we 
have gleaned on the subject from that 
valuable and quite recent work on the 
Iris Genus by W. R. Dykes. This work is 
the result of an attempt to find plants that 
would flower in the open in winter months 
in Surrey. The fascination of the first 
flowers led to an interest in the whole 
genus, and it soon became apparent that 
the knowledge of it was defective, and so 
a thorough study was begun. Not only 
all of the literature to be obtained on the 
subject was investigated, but the herb- 
arium specimens of Europe, as also a 
Chinese collection and specimens from 
our National Museum at Washington were 
examined. So, from a study of the living 
plants, literature and herbarium speci- 
mens, we have this splendid monograph 
of the genus. 

The earliest written history of the Iris 
was found to be at the beginning of the 
sixth century A. D., but it was not asa 


* Address before the Los Angeles Horticultural 
Society. 


garden plant, to be cultivated for its 
beauty, that the attention was called, but 
to its supposed merits as a drug. The 
rhizomes were to be cut in pieces and 
dried, and their healing virtues are many. 
Among them we notice they were recom- 
mended to remove freckles. Had they 
said the cultivation would produce freckles 
on the grower, we could verify the truth 
of the statement. 

They are natives of the North Temper- 
ate Zone—both in the colder portions as 
well as in the milder. Some are found at 
great elevation. One in Northwestern 
China and Thibet is found at an elevation 
of seventeen to eighteen thousand feet. 
A clipping sent us by a friend says “Iris 
plants grow in Thibet 15,000 feet above 
sea level, and in such masses as to look 
like sheets of purple.” One at least on 
this continent is found in Labrador and 
one in Alaska. 

The genus is divided into bulbous and 
non-bulbous. The largest sub-division 
among the non-bulbous or rhizomatus, 
contains those species in which the center 
of the falls remain smooth, or is at least 
only covered with a slight pubescence. 
The name Apogon is applied to this 
group, and they occur over the whole area 
in which Irises are found. 

An interesting group of this section is 
the Siberian, natives of Eastern Asia for 
the most part; one is quite widely dis- 
tributed over the continent of Europe, 
and one, I. prismatica, is a native of our 
Atlantic Coast from Nova Scotia to North 
Carolina. They possess a grassy foliage, 
and the narrow rhizomes are much 
branched, producing a dense mat of 
fibrous roots. Within recent years several 
very valuable additions to thisgroup have 
been discovered. They do well in a some- 
what shady position, in a soil rich in 
humus, and plenty of moisture—condi- 
tions which would be almost fatal to most 
of the Bearded Irises. 

The Irises known as Japanese are hy- 
brids, but their origin is unknown. That 
is, no record of the wild species from 
which they were produced is known to 
exist. They require culture similar to 
the Sibericas. In Japan they keep them 
comparatively dry in winter, and fertilize 
with strong liquid manure every two or 
three weeks, and in summer when growth 
is active, water very liberally. 
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The Spuria group is a very valuable 
one, particularly in the best forms. They 
do well with the same treatment as the 
Bearded Irises, but will endure much more 
moisture without injury. They are dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and Asia as 
far east as Kashmir. The plants are very 
ornamental with their tall, dark green 
foliage. The flowers resemble the Spanish 
Iris in form more than the Germanica 
type, and are very ornamental and also 
useful as a cut flower. While there may 
be quite a few grown in the private gar- 
dens of Los Angeles, we have never 
noticed any, nor have we seen them in 
the florists’ windows. They appear to be 
cultivated more in the northern part of 
the State around San Francisco. A the 
May Flower Show there last Spring 
there were several good displays of them, 
and we also noticed them down town in 
the show winclows. 

We also have in this section the Water 
Iris or Yellow Flag, Pseudo-acorus of 
Europe and Asia; and our American Ver- 
sicolor (syn. virginica), closely related to 
it. Mr. Dykes says they will both grow 
in dry sand, but they naturally prefer a 
wet or damp soil, and being natives of 
marshy land, are particularly adapted for 
growing in ponds. Pseudo-acorus is yel- 
low, while Versicolor is some shade of 
blue or red-purple. The former is dis- 
tributed over the whole of Europe, as far 
north as Scandanavia, and it extends also to 
North Africa, Asia Minor, and as far east 
as the Caucasus, and even possibly into 
Siberia. The latter extends from Hudson 
Bay in the North to Florida in the South 
and as far west asthe Mississippi. V/hile 
they are aquatics they do well with us in 
our heavy mesa soil with the same treat- 
ment as the Sibericas. Being so widely 
distributed it would not be strange if 
they varied somewhat. Two or three 
years ago we had some plants sent us 
from Europe that were supposed to be 
one of the Spuria group—at least they 
were ordered as such, and cataloguec and 
labeled as such. The shipment was heated 
enroute, and the greater portion was a 
total loss, the few rhizomes we saved were 
in bad condition. Out of this particular 
variety referred to we saved but a few 
and of these only two lived. They did 
not look at all to us like Spuria rhizomes, 
but in their condition it was difficult to 
determine. As time went on the rhizome 
had the appearance of the Pseudo-acorus 
but the foliage was very difficult from 
any of the forms that had come un- 
der our observation. In color the foli- 
age is of a dark dull yellowish or cross 
green, not so gray as other varieties, also 
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instead of the plant becoming dormant 
for a short season it is an evergreen plant, 
and further, under the same conditions, 
it attains a much greater height. The 
tallest leaves are some five feet tall and 
the flowering stem four feet and over. If 
grown in water the height nodoubt would 
be greater. It is a very ornamental plant 
even when not in bloom. Naturally it 
makes an unusually large rhizome and 
also increases quite rapidly. ‘We had 
another form sent us for Aurea of the 
Spuria groupat onetime. These rhizomes 
sprawl over the ground in an irregular 
manner and the foliage is not always erect 
but apt to grow at an angle, so that it is 
not a particularly pleasing plant, and while 
the flowers are good the stems are short. 
There are several other groups in this 
section which are worth cultivation and 
particularly adapted to wild flower gar- 
dens. Among them is an American group, 
Hexagona, Foliosa and Fulva, serni-aqua- 
tics, that are desirable, and our Californian 
group should receive more attention. 
There is one other group we would like 
to call your attention to before leaving 
this section, and that is the Unguicularis 
group, more commonly known as I. sty- 
losa. This Iris is too valuable for South- 
ern California to be passed by unnoticed. 
It is a native of the Mediterranean coast 
countries principally, and appears at home 
under our conditions and mild climate. 
There are several varietiesof this species. 
Nearly all we have cultivated are good, 
although some are more to be desired 
than others. One exception is I. Lazica, 
a variety said to be native of the west 
coast of the Black Sea. Maybe it will do 
better in a colder climate than ours, but 
it has not been at all satisfactory with us. 
Some of the forms come into bloom in 
the Fall of the year and bloom continu- 
ously for several months—that is, well 
established clumps. Other varieties do 
not begin to bloom until about the first 
of the year. They all have a narrow 
grassy foliage, which varies in both width 
and length in different varieties. The 
foliage is evergreen, but instead of stand- 
ing upright, droops gracefully, so that the 
plant is ornamental throughout the year. 
They do well given the same treatment 
as the Germanica type. The color is 
white with yellow band in fall, and also 
different forms of blue and purple. The 
soft lilac-blue forms are particulary pleas- 
ing, and the veinings on the fails very 
marked. lit seems difficult to conceive 
how any one who admires flowers would 
not be pleased with this pretty winter- 
flowering Iris. The fragrance, too, is 
most delicate and pleasing, probatily more 
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so than any of the genus. There is one 
peculiarity about this Iris, and that is it 
has a very short stem, but the flower is 
raised on a long perianth tube, varying un- 
der different conditions and in different 
varieties, but averages eight inches or so, 
sufficiently long to make it useful as a 
cut flower for table decorations, although 
instead of cutting in gathering it should 
be pulled. One variety we have makes a 
much longer stem or perianth tube than 
the others —twelve or fifteen inches—but 
it is weaker and does not hold up the 
flower so well. In form the flower re- 
sembles some of our native Californian 
Irises, but the petals of most varieties are 
broader, the expanded flower of some va- 
rieties are often four inches in diameter 
and even more. 

Time will net permit us to speak of the 
Onococyllus and Regelia sections, nor the 
Evansia among the non-bulbous, neither 
can we stop to glimpse at the interesting 
bulbous section, as we must briefly call 
attention to some of the Pogoniris or 
Bearded Irises, including the Germani- 
cas and others closely related. These 
are the easiest of cultivation perhaps, 
taking all things into consideration, and 
being among the most decorative, natur- 
ally attract the most attention. 

In regard to the native habitat of the 
different species or varieties, little is 
known in regard to their origin. The 
tenacious hold the fleshy rhizome has 
upon life, adds to the complication. They 
are distributed over Central and Southern 
Europe, North Africa, through Asia Minor 
and Persia, and to China and Northwest 
India. None are known to be indigenous 
to our Continent, although some have 
escaped from cultivation and become 
naturalized in several places. One variety, 
it is said, that is the commonest semi- 
cultivated Iris in Southern France, where 
Irises are grown in such very large quanti- 
ties, is also found in some parts of Nepal. 
Albicans—the white Germanica common 
with us—is found in Spain, in the Cau- 
casus, in Mexico, Sicily, Greece, Asia 
Minor and Persia. It is said to be planted 
much by the Mohammedans in their 
cemeteries, which no doubt partly ac- 
counts for its wide distribution. I. Khar- 
put came from a place of that name in 
Turkey. It is also growing in a certain 
locality in Nepal. 

The Germanica group of this section, 
because of their evergreen foliage, are 
supposed to be natives of a mild climate. 
Many others of the Bearded Irises are 
also often called Germanica, but they are 
not so strictly speaking. The Pallida group, 
for example, differ very much from the 


Germanicas in flower and foliage. Pallida 
means pale, although a few in this group 
are not pale. One distinguishing feature 
is the spathes—they look like tissue paper, 
is often remarked. The typical Pallida 
and many forms have long stems and 
some of the choicest and most delicate 
colors are found in this group. 

We have the Variegata group, found in 
Austria and Hungary, with yellow stand- 
ards, and falls more or less penciled with 
brown and black, and the group now con- 
tains a great many hybrids. 

In the Amoena group we have the white 
standards with various blue and purple 
falls; while the Neglecta group has stand- 
ards and falls of blue or purple or lavender. 

In the Squalens group the standards are 
a mingling of color and what we call in 
fabrics, changeable. The falls are darker 
as a rule, usually velvety, and come in 
purple, crimson-brown, etc. 

The Irises in the Plicata group are sup- 
posed to be of hybrid origin. They are 
very delicate and pretty white flowers 
delicately veined and marked with blue, 
violet, purple, etc. 

A few years ago an artist of Guernsey, 
Mr. Caparne, produced a good many hy- 
brids—crosses between the dwarf varie- 
ties and the Germanicas. He said tuey 
would furnish bloom for from six to nine 
months in the year. Some he styled 
“Early Alpine,” others “Intermediate,” 
and others “Tall Summer Flowering.” 
As he did not follow up the production 
and sale of them himself for but a short 
time, no doubt many of them have been 
lost, but some still appear in the catalogue 
lists of Intermediates. There is a good 
variety in color and they are very desir- 
able. It appears to us they are particu- 
larly good as ground covers, for borders, 
etc. Like the dwarf varieties they multiply 
very repidly and in order to get the best 
results the weaker growths should be re- 
moved occasionally, giving the flowering 
rhizomes a better opportunity to get 
nourishment, and if so treated wil! bloom 
much oftener. 

There is also a large variety of Dwarf 
Irises, and they contain nearly as great 
variety of color as the Germanica type. 
We cannot go into detail regarding the 
different species. They are free bloomers 
and also suitable for borders, ground 
cover and the rock garden. 

There is one other small group among 
the large flowering Bearded Irises we 
omitted to mention. They are called the 
Asia Minor or Syrian group. These have 
been used in producing some of our choice 
large flowered hybrids. They are all tall 
growing and have branched stems. There 








has been some confusion in getting them 
named correctly by the introducers, but 
Mr. Dykes has done much to remedy that 
difficulty. . Trojana has for some time 
been catalogued by growers as Cypriana, 
but is now listeci under its correct name. 
The varieties we have are very satisfac- 
tory. They are very distinct from the 
tall growing Pallidas as you can readily 
see from the specimens we have here. 

In regard to the cultivation of the 
Bearded Irises, it is so easy that some 
cannot realize it, and in their effort to 
get best results, kill their plants with 
kindness. It should be remembered they 
are sun-loving plants, also that they are 
not bog plants as we sometimes see it 
stated. The only difficulty in growing 
them in ful! sun in our climate, where the 
night and day temperature varies so much, 
is that the foliage is more susceptible to 
disease than when partially shaded. A 
spray for this disease of the foliage is 
suggested, viz: sulphate of potassium 
(liver of sulphur). Use one ounce to two 
or three gallons of water. Also the rhi- 
zomes must not be planted deep, and they 
must have goocd drainage, and another 
important point is that if fertilizer is used 
it is very important that the manure is 
old, thoroughly decomposed, fine and well 
mixed with the soil, otherwise decay of 
the root will result. As to how muich 
water to give them, it is better to under- 
water this form of Iris than to over-water. 
They will make one crop of bloom with- 
out any artificial watering, but by judicial 
watering we get better results. Naturally 
they require more water during the flow- 
ering season, and after sufficient should 
be given to keep them in good healthy 
condition in our dry season, although a 
short rest during the summer is probably 
better for them. If the rains are late in 
coming in the fall, they should then be 
watered again, and some of the Dwarfs, 
Intermediates and Germanicas, and many 
of the other groups, will furnish quite a 
crop of bloom. The jioliage should not 
be cut back exwept when replanting, but 
should be removed as it becomes un- 
sightly, also the flowering stems should 
be cut out when through blooming. The 
best time to plant is immediately aiiter 
they have finished blooming, as it is then 
the rhizomes throw out their new roots. 
When the rhizomes become crowded, so 
that they begin to overlap and prey upon 
each other, the plants should be diviced. 
When you lift your plant do not break 
up into small rhizomes, but rather make 
quite large divisions, and by planting rea- 
sonably close together, you will have a 
good crop of bloom the following season. 
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The Dwarf varieties require a space some 
ten inches in diameter—some few less. 
The Germanicas about fifteen inches in 
diameter, while the very large varieties 
o—_ be allowed more space—say two 
eet. 

It is not to be supposed that every one 
will care to cultivate the Iris, but they 
should be much more in evidence than 
they are in our gardens, and their beauty 
more appreciated. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of THE MopeRN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER published monthly at Calcium, N. Y., 
for Apr. 1, 1917. 


STATE OF NEw YORK 


COUNTY OF JEFFERSON 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Madi- 
= Cooper, who, having been duly sworn accord- 

ingto law, deposes and says that he is the Owner 

HE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and that the 
following i is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, requirec! by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 

Editor—Madison Coo; cope Calcium, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Business Manager—Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
2. That the owner is Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


3. That the known bondholders, morigagees 
and other security holders owni ang or helding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 


one. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above siving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, an 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
= where the stockholder or security holder 
ars upon the books of the company as trustee 
oF in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs — statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capac ped other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this ant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) MADISON COOPER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, i917. 


[Seal.] (Signed) C. HowARD GREENE. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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{ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full mame and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 





Gladioli on Same 
Ground Continuously. 
To THE Eprror:— 

Will you kindly tell me how long you can suc- 
cessfully raise Gladioli on the same ground ? 

Also if you crop the ground with something else 
one year, can you return to Gladioli ? 

MRS. W’. A. E. 

Answer :—In Holland they grow Gladi- 
oli on the same ground year after year 
and we understand the same varieties in 
the same place. However, this is not 
considered the best practice and it would 
be most desirable to have two yearly 
crops between each single year’s crop of 
Gladioli. In other words, a field with a 
crop of Gladioli this year should be planted 
in other crops for the two succeeding 
years. Gladioli each alternate year will 
give satisfactory results. A crop of rye 
and vetch plowed under one year in ad- 
vance of planting Gladioli would be very 
helpful, or clover sod would also be good. 

The plan, of course, applies to com- 
mercial growing of Gladioli but the same 
general statement would be true of grow- 
ing in a small way. Our method in the 
garden, although we have not lived up to 
it entirely, is to grow vegetables one year 
and Gladioli the next, and this makes a 
pretty fair crop roiation. Stable manure 
and commercial fertilizers should be used 
judiciously. 

Annuals for Cut Flowers. 

Will you please give us the names of annual 
flowering plants that are suitable for cut flowers, 
also Summer flowering bulbs for cutting and 
when is the best time to plant? B.F. W., N.Y. 

Answer :—Arctotis grandis, white, un- 
derside of petals lavender ; China Asters, 
in variety; Calliopsis, many varieties; 
Centaurea imperialis, rose, lavender, pur- 
ple, and white varieties; Cosmos, white 
red and pink; Delphinium consolida and 
Ajacis (annual Larkspur), various colors; 
Gypsophila elegans, white ; Scabiosa, vari- 
ious colors; Nigella damascena, blue and 
white flowers; Sweet Peas, and Zinnia, 
many colors. The principal Summer 
flowering bulbs are the Gladioli. These 
should be planted at the beginning of 





May and at intervals of two or three 
weeks to the end of June. This will give 
a sucxession of bloom from July to Sep. 
tember or October. Montbretias should 
be planted in early Spring and may be 
left im the ground over the following 
Winter if well protected by a covering of 
strawy manure. Tubercses may be planted 
in Jume in a warm, sunny spot. Lilium 
candidum and L. longiflorum should be 
planted in the Fall, and will bloom in 
June. Lilium auratum and L. speciosum 
and warieties may be planted in the 
Spring. They will bloom in August. F. 
—Florists’ Exchange. 


Wood Ashes for Gladioli 
and Garden Fertilizing. 
To THE EprrTor :— 


Let us have your opinion as to the proper method 
of applying wood ashes for garden purposes and 
especially for Gladioli. Should they be mixed 
with the soil in which the bulb is planted and 
sy the ashes be under the bulb "a ore the 

yu 


Answer :—Wood ashes may be cuetied 
in almost any way convenient, but the 
more thoroughly they are mixed with the 
soil the better. Our method is to simply 
scatter the ashes during fall, winter or 
early spring from a pail, but the use of a 
small shovel might be more convenient. 
They should be thoroughly scattered and 
not left in piles, even small ones, and 
perhaps the use of a reke after scatter- 
ing might spread them more evenly over 
the surface. It is best that ashes should 
be applied after plowing as the action of 
the harrow and cultivator will thoroughly 
mix them with the top soil, which, of 
course, is necessary for most thorough re- 
sults. Ashesshould not be applied directly 
in the trenches with the corms, nor close 
to the row, but preferably as above sug- 
gested, to the ground and thoroughly 
mixed with the top soil before planting. 
If applied at the rate of about 10 Ibs. of 
ashes to 100 square feet regularly each 
year, good results may be expected. Cau- 
tion and judicious handling must be the 
rule with wood ashes or any other sort 
of mimeral or chemical fertilizers. 
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- Dividing Gladiolus Corms to 
Promote Rapid Increase. 


To THe Eprror :— 


Many of we amatiurs who have only a few 
bulbs of the choicer varieties, would appreciate an 
article on the subject of dividing corms to secure 
more rapid i . We want to know how to 
cut up the corms; whether about as potatoes are 
cut or otherwise. This method of increasing has 


been mentioned in past issues of THE MODERN 


GLADIOLUS GROWER but no details given. 


Answer:—The only detailed instructions 
needed, it would seem, is that corms 
should be cut or divided so that there 
will be an “eye” on each division. We 
suppose that a knife may be used for 
doing the cutting and that no particular 
plan is necessary, the corm simply being 
divided from top to bottom corresponding 
to the number of “eyes” on the corm. It 
will be necessary to take off the husk of 
the corm so that the eyes may be seen. 

If anyone has suggestions on this sub- 
ject we will be glad to print them for the 
further information of our correspondent. 
If valuable varieties can be materially in- 
creased by dividing in this way, the best 
way of doing it should be generally 
known. 


Cutting Off Peony Foliage. 


Would you tell me if the foliage of Paaies 
should be cut off after they have finished bloom- 
ing to strengthen the roots, and if so how soon 

after blooming period, or should foliage be al- 
lowed to die off naturally ? E. A. S., Il 

Answer :—The inquirer is advised that 
he certainly should not cut off the Peony 
foliage after the plants have finished 
blooming. It should be allowed to re- 
main on the plants during the entire 
summer and autumn, during which 
period the plants should be kept free 
from weeds, the soil about them culti- 
vated, and in case of a severe drought 
the plants will be benefited by occasional 
application of water in sufficient quanti- 
ties to penetrate to the bottom of the 
roots. In late fall or early winter after 
the ground begins to freeze, the tops 
should be cut off within about four inches 
of the ground and thrown above the 
plants to serve as a partial mulch during 
the winter.—Florists’ Exchange. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this cenastnegat 2 effective in “disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty — $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





FINEST named Gladioli—America, Mrs. F. King, 
Halley, Baron Hulot, Brenchleyensis, and mix- 
ture of above, $1.00 per 100. Empress of India, 
Glory of Holland, Panama, $2.00 per 100. Peace, 
Lily Lehmann, $4.00 per 100, (mostly first size) 
f. 0. b. Worcester. F. A.C. 
St., Worcester, Mass. 


NIGRICANS, (Almost Black). New deep ma- 
roon, largest and best dark colored variety, 
early Gowers. strong grower, wide .—" flower, 
now offered for first time. ice, 15c. each; $1.50 
per dozen; $12 per hundred postpaid. Also Ni- 
agara, creamy yellow, large, and Panama, fine 
pink, per dozen, and other Gladiolus: low 
prices. Sylvia Dahlia roots, 75c. per doz.; 
per hundred, and many others. Iris, M. Chereau, 
ans, etc., at: 75c. per doz.; $5.00 per hundred. 
Send for catalogue. .R. MACOMBER, 44 Leonard 
St., Woodfords, Maine. 


pose. from this list : 
(00 Florist asters, any color, 2: 25. 

pra. Al — Ly zinnias, dz. 30c. 
Cosmos, Blue Cornflower, Pansi 
America, Mes. King or best mixed Gladioli, dz. 35c. 
Salvia and verbenas, dz. 40c. 
Snapdra; oo and Hardy pinks, dz. 50c. 
Sweet Williams, Shasta Daisies, Coreopsis, 
Columbine, mixed dahlias, each 5c. 
Larkspurs, fine single hollyhocks, each 10c. 
Canna toes, Humbert, Wyoming, mixed, 7c. each, 
Many kinds tomato plants, dz. 12c.; 100, ‘Gc. 
Best early or late cabbage, dz. 12c.; 100, 65c. 
Cauliflower, peppers, egg plant, dz. 15c.; 100, 90. 
Our catalogue describes these more fully. 
We want you to have it now. 
P. L. WARD, Plant Specialist, Hillsdale, Mich 


MEXED Dahlias; Cactus, Single, Show and Dec- 
orative, in general mixup. Take them as 
they are, 75c. doz., postpaid, east of Rockies. 
Only started tubers will be sent. WM. C. Pike, 
Grower, 18 Summer St., Melrose, Mass. 


ARR & Son, 1353 Main 




















If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


brimful of helpful knowled - on plant cultare— 
based on scientific, practical experiences—net on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well 
known authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests of the leading — appearing in American 
and European horticultural journals are regularly 
pune | in the Chronicle. 

leners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the ‘National Association of Gardeners, and the 
erican jation of Park Superintencents. 


Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
RUMFORD, R. I. 


CHOICEST VARIETIES A SPECIALTY 











“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.25 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 





























GLADIOLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 96 dis- 
tinct varieties and some excellent mix- 
tures, TODAY—IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 
Dept. D. Milton, Mass. 














deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 
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H. E. MEADER 
Gladio!us Specialist 
DOVER, N. H. 
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Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladioli 


Ohio 
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P. Hopman & Sons 


Giadiolus Specialists 


Hillegom, Holland 
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U. Lemoine § Son 
Nurserymen, Dancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, privted in English, on application. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 


Flowerfield L. I. 























Dahlias and Gladioli 


Catalog on Application. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
Wrentham, Mass. 














Derby Gardens Gladioli 


EACH 
AMERICA - $ 05 
BRENCHLEYENSIS 04 
Isaac BUCHANAN .08 
CHANNEL Is. HYBRIDS . 06 
COLUMBIA - 06 
May 06 
MAIZE - 25 
Mrs. H. W. Seneen 08 
PACHA .08 
PRIMULINUS ieeieise .06 
PRINCEPS - 06 


MIxeD HYBRIDS - 


and other kinds on my list sent 
prepaid by parcels post to any zone. 
One of each of above list, prepaid, 
75c. One dozen of each, $5.00, by 

express collect. 


05 


$ F 


2 


50 
30 
75 
60 
60 
60 


3 
i) 


50 
7 
7 
60 
60 


50 


Descriptive list on application, also wholesale 


list for growers and dealers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 





























ALL KINDS MIXED 
CHOICE SPENCER, - - 


Cc. Ss. TAIT = 
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YOUELL’S| 
Ne Plus Ultra 
Mixture 


is made up from named varieties of 

various colors (except blue) and is 

recommended with the greatest con- 

fidence. It will especially appeal to 

those who want a variety of the 

choice flowers without the trouble 
of making a selection. 


Price, per doz., postpaid, 60c 
per hundred, by express 
collect, $4.00 
Mixture of all blue shades, same 
as above. 

Youell’s No. 1 Mixture 
A splendid qgeestenent of colors 40c. per 

doz., $3.00 per 100. 


A short and interesting history of the Gla- 
diolus with full cultural directions, will 
accompany each order. 


H. Youell 


538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





| AMARYLLIS (Hippeastrum) 


Small bulbs in growing condition. 

on large bulbs is an objection buy 50 or 100 

small ones and grow them to blooming size. 

Price per 100, postpaid, $10.00; SO at same rate. 
$1.00. Large size 50 per cent higher. 


If the price 


8 for 


Paper White Narcissus 


If interested in these write for prices. 
50,000 for July shipment. 


Sweet Pea Seed 


per oz. 25c 
25c 
WINTER ORCHIDS, 


The five packets for $1.00. 


Expect to have 


ZVOLANEK, Original Pkt. 
EARLY M.XED, 
3 


“ 


25¢ 
per oz. 15c 


heeisccoencmn Georgia — 


sn Tc 
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Vaughan’s 
Specials in 
GLADIOLI 


Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 
Per doz., $1.30; per 100, §9. 


* “ ” 
Prim. “Sunbeam 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 
ulinus Type. 
er doz., $2; per 100 $15. 


Chicago White — 
The best early white 
Per doz, 35c; per 100, $2.25 


Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 
i and CANNAS. 


Vaughan’s 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. RandolpaSt. 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay Si. 





MARGARET 























Let Us Send You 


Mrs. Francis King 

ist size bulbs at $1.50 per 100 
America 

lst size bulbs at $1.50 per 100 
Independence 

lst size bulbs at $1.50 per 100 


The bulbs are strictly first class in every 
respect. 








If you are interested in orna- 
mental shrubbery, trees or 
fruits, write us for catalog 
and prices. 








We wish to thank the trade for the 
business given us this season, and 
to announce that our surplus stock 
of Gladiolus Bulbs of all sizes is now 
exhausted. 





EE. STEWART 
Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 





List of 85 varieties. 

































DIAMETER 

13 in. and larger 
lin. to 1din. - 

4 in. to 1 in. - 


GIVE OUR STRAIN A TRIAL. 


| Metzner Floral Company 


Mountain View 





Metzner’s Gladioli 


| P. P. LE. Grand Prize Strain 


Your last chance this season. Our May-time mixture. 
Choice Bulbs — 


May deliverv only 


- - $1.00 $6.00 
. . 15 4.50 
- : 00 3.00 


Wonderful Colors. 


PER DOZ. PER 100 


. a - California 












































ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Cushman Gladiolus Co. 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Announce to the trade that they have retired from the 
growing business. Their entire stock has been 
disposed of to the firm of 


WESTERBEEK & KLYN 
Sassenheim, Holland 


New York Address, 25 Beaver Street 


to which address make inquiries for stock. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO. 





We respectfully request our friends who in the past 
have favored the Cushman Gladiolus Co. with their orders, 
to mail us a postal in order that we may include their 
names on our mailing list. 


Mr. Cushman will continue to grow Gladioli for us at 
Sylvania; the present uncertainty as tothe arrival of Holland 
stock has proven to us that we should grow our stock if 
possible in the country where we sell the goods. 


We, therefore, in future will be onan even footing 
with the American growers and the purchase of the Cush- 
man Gladiolus Co.’s stock is another example where we 
are willing to sacrifice a larger profit in order to give to 
our customers better satisfaction. 


WESTERBEEK & KLYN. 












































M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 
oe 


1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


























Gladiolus—-Crystal White 


The best white seedling to date for florists’ 
use. A variety which everybedy can grow. 
, healthy, vigorous and prolific. 


Price for 1st size bulbs 25c. each, $2.50 
per dozen and $15 per hundred. 


Give it a trial. 
Herman H. Baer 
New Hyde Park, L. I, - - NY. 











Fryer’s 
New Iris 





When my new seedling 
Iris are in bloom in June 
I shall prepare a short 
description of those I 
have named. 





If you are interested in 
these new creations write 
for it now, and when it 
is ready I will send you 
a copy. 


Willis E. Fryer 


Mantorville, - Minnesota 











Cold Storage for Florists 


Good refrigerating facilities are just as 
necessary for Florists, Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen and Fruit Growers as they 
are for dealers in butter and eggs. 
Let us send you a description of a florist’s plant 


installed and equipped with the Cooper Brine 
System for storing cut flowers and lily of the 


valley pips. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 


132 Court St. 


Architects 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 


L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 














RICHARD DIENER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Originators and Growers of 
the Largest and Finest 


GLADIOLUS 


in the world. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 








Last Call! 


Already the task of planting our 
millions of little bulbs is under way 
and only prompt orders can be filled 
even though the larger bulbs are 
planted last. 


Per Doz. 

ATTRACTION ee ee ae $1.00 
ELECTRA - - - - - + 75 
EUROPA. - - - - . - 15 
Hype PARK (new) - - - - 1.00 
LIEBESFEUER - - - - - 2.00 
Lity LEEMANN - 4 ae - 35 
MARY FENNELL - - - - 2.00 
METEOR + - - - - - 250 
Mrs. PENDLETON” - - - . 1.00 
Mrs. WATT - - - - - 1.00 
NIAGARA i. ey 50 
PACHA - - - - - i 2 
PEACE - je: - - - - 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS”. - ah, 50 
SHAKESPEARE . - — 
VicToRY - - - - - - 35 
Riverbank Gardens 


Saxonville, Mass. 



































“The Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Thanks You. 


We desire to thank our customers for a very successful season 
made possible by their patronage. 


THE BIG FOUR 
Herada, Gretchen Zang, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex 


have caught on by leaps and bounds. No collection complete 
without them. A large stock of Novelties and standard 
sorts for Fall delivery. Get our prices. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CO. 
Originators Giant and Distinci Gladioli 


Wayland - 


Ohio 






































The Wilmore Floral Co. 


(Successors to W. W. Wilmore, Jr.) 


Denver, Colorado 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Growers of Bulbs and Plants 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Phioxes, Irises, Etc. 
Awarded Gold Medai at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for the best display of 
seedling Dahlias, and Bronze Medal on dis- 
play of Gladioli. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. SEND FOR IT. 














BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Complete bound copies of THE 

ay ag pe S GROWER of 

Vols. I, Il and III, with indexes, 
are now available. They aggregate nearly 
575 es and contain much useful infor- 
mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $3.75 for the three. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











C. W. BROWN & SON 
Gladiolus Specials 
ASHLAND - - MASS. 


WE OFFER: 
The World's Best Productions 
Including Kunderd’s Varieties and Our Own Seedlings. 
Catalog on application. 














we will send postpaid, 
or 1 00 a set of 12 color plates, 
each 8% x 15 inches, of 

the following varieties: 
Panama, Niagara, Lily Lehman, Glory 
of Holland, Empress of India, Pink 
Beauty, Halley, Baron Hulot, Willy 
Wigman, Electra, AmericaandPrinceps. 


These are all finished off in natural colors 
and are suitable for framing. 


W. E. KIRCHHOFF Co. 
PEMBROKE, N.Y. 








PREREEEEEEEEEEET 


Gladiolus 
“MRS. WA 


Brilliant Wine 
$1 per doz., postpaid. 
Admired by all for its 
DISTINCTIVE BEAUTIFUL SHADE 
See March issue Modern Gladiolus Growe? 
HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF GLADIOLI 
WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PUP UELEU UBT 














Pymatuning Gardens 
Gladioli 


S 
g 
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Hundred 
America 
Augusta - 
Blanche - 
Candidum - 
Chicago White 
Dawn (Groff) - 
Dawn (Tracy) 
Empress of India 
Glory - - 
Glory of Hoiland 
Golden King 
Loveliness . 
Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
Myrtle - 
Niagara - - 
Panama - 
Princeps’ - 
Pink Perfection 
Peace - 
Prim. Hybrids 
Rose Wells 
Schwaben - 
Taconic - 
Willy Wigman 


Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman - - - - = Qhbio 


HR 


RN NN wITY 
SSS 3 3S 


mes lu, ll, 
Sessvuyszynneszzs 



































YOUR ORDER 
will be in time if sent 
AT ONCE. 


Our stock is still quite complete 
and we can fill orders promptly. 


Special: 
One Dozen Each 


America 

Halley 

Mrs. F. Pendieton 
for $2.00 post paid. 


We still have a catalog to exchange 
for your name and address 
on a post card. 


Maine Bulb and Flower Growers 
Lewiston, Me. 














WAYSIDE 
GLADIOLI 


ARE KNOWN TO THE TRADE AS 
QUALITY BULBS 


oO 


We grow a selected list of 


Dahlias 


THAT WILL BLOOM IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST and 


Hardy Plants 


THAT WILL BLOOM ANYWHERE. 


May we send our catalog? 


Wayside Gardens 
Mentor Box G Ohio 











Some Specialties 


Candidum-—One of Mrs. Austin’s fine 
predecsene, Large, white flowers slight- 
y tinted at tips, and reflexed. Tall, erect, 
free bloomer, sometimes 48 blooms on 
main spike and —) branches. 
bulbs 15c., $1.35 doz. 


Velvet King -—Splendid,wide open, dark 
ae, veined on lower petals with dark 
color. Stands the hot sun well 

10c., 75c. doz., $5 hundred 


ime—Flower not so large as 
Princeps, but taller, brighter and more 
flowers open at once. Better for cutting. 
10c., 75c. doz., $5 hundred 


Titanic ( }—Don’t miss this. 
Never before offered for sale but has 
been grown by the hundred by leading 

amateurs and was shown at Cedar Valley 
Fair. 1916. Lilac purple with white line 
through center of flowers. st 
grower, unique. 25c., $2.50 doz. 


Norma Dee a ty A flower 
and spike. Delicate white, y pencil- 
rose and with large ad yellow 

throat. Ex “ 
nly 2c. 3 $i. “7s doz. 


Schwaben—In some respects the finest 
yellow gandavensis. Large,round petals; 
massive spike; blotch not conspicuous. 

15c., $1.25 doz., $8 hundred 


Golden ‘Vest-—Similar to Pacha but 
not same. Nasturtium red, with a 
golden suffusion. Lower petals ti 


yellow. 15c., $1.50 doz. 
Undoubtedly the finest pure 
white, of good substance and on long 


spikes, several open at one time. 
15c., $1.50 doz. 


Empress of India—Just the opposite, 
almost black. Satiny buds. Early and 


very Soca 
Oc., $1 doz., $5 hundred 


ss Park-—Fine, new early sort. 
ross between May and Shak 
Mediums growth. Very lr ~ light. 
10c., $1 doz. 


One Each of the fo ing and two 

Primulinus Hybrids, good floweri bits, 

labeled, postpaid, for One 
POPULAR OFFER 


Especially for those who “don’t know 
what to get;”’ want a lot and all good ones: 


FIFTY (50) SELECTED 


‘ood variety, with afew samples labeled, 
ine uding some of the best varieties 
paid for Sixty (60) cents. (Bey 
zone, add 5c.) 100 same assortment fora $1. 


Catalog on application. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 
Independence, - lowa 


















































Souvenir Collection 
of Gladiolus Bulbs. 


One each of ten choice varieties, fine assortment—America, Princepine, 
Crackerjack, Golden King, Halley, Taconic, B. Jos. Hulot, Empress of 
India, Panama, Mrs. Francis King. 

Value 65c., by mail, postpaid - 5de. 

Two Collections, postpaid, 90c. Three collections, postpaid, $1.25 
Winchester Collection. 


This is a well balanced garden collection which always gives perfect satis- 

faction. Sent express collect on receipt of price—40 America, 26 Mrs. F. 

King, 16 Independence, 4 Taconic, 4 Willy Wigman, 2 ~ 2 Pendle- 
ton, 2 B. Hulot, 2 Peace, 2 Geo. Paul. 


100 bulbs, (value $3.00) price 
Stub, “ ESD “ 


Send for Catalog. Place your orders EARLY. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Lexington St, - Woburn, Mass. 























GOLDEN KING 








AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 1Gc. each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send: for our retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 

All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


We make a specialty of furnishing planting stock of 
the best new and standard varieties to other Gladiolus 
Growers, Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen 
and all others who grow Gladioli commercially. 


We recommend planting young # to 1 in. blooming size bulbs and sell them 
very cheaply in lots of 100 and 1000 or more. 


A special price will be quoted cn a list of your wants if you will 
state size and number of bulbs of each variety wanted. 


G. D. BLACK 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
ALBERT LEA ~ - ~ ~ 





























